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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


You QuImLL readers are too darned 
sharp and observing! You apparently en- 
joyed M. Allen Palmer’s “Scanning the 
Skies for News Stories” in the April issue, 
as we hoped and expected you would, but 
you would catch the blunder Ye Editor 
made in the cutline beneath the picture 
of the American Airlines flagship! 

We wrote: “An American Airlines 
Flagship winging through the clouds.” 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the issue 
and it had been placed in the mails than 
came this note from Robert W. Stailey, of 
163 Clinton Heights Avenue, Colum- 
bus, O.: 


“Shame on you! When ‘winging 
through the clouds’ a DC-3 does not 
have its wheels down, nor are the 
landing flaps in lowered position. 
Those two factors would indicate that 
the ship was about to land, despite the 
supposed proximity of the clouds.” 


Mr. Stailey, who will be graduated in 
June from the School of Journalism at 
Ohio State University and who also is 
Private Pilot 32826-40, is in the market, 
incidentally, for an aviation editor’s job 
such as Mr. Palmer described in the ar- 
ticle. 


T HEN there was this unsigned note 
from Washington, D. C.: 


“Reading the highly interesting ar- 
ticle ‘Scanning the Skies for News 
Stories,’ I was impressed by the photo 
of ‘An American Airlines Flagship 
winging through the clouds’ with its 
landing gear and flaps down. Was the 
pilot slowing down for the newsman’s 
f:8 lens?” 


Well, me lads, you’re right. The wheels 
and flaps are down. But there are clouds 
in the picture and we contend the plane 
is winging. But it must have been coming 
in for a landing or else the pilot was ab- 
sent-minded—and American isn’t very 
keen about absent-minded pilots! 

No, score it as an error for Ye Ed 
who was merely trying to put a little 
punch—or maybe it was spring lyrics— 
into a cutline. That’s the trouble of trying 
to edit a magazine for a bunch of sharp- 
eyed news hounds, experts in all sorts of 
lines. 

But you can bet we'll be watching all 
future pix of planes in order not to make 
the same mistake again—we don’t like to 
be caught with our—er—flaps down! 

° 


Our error of commission was worse 
than the error of omission recently made 
by Irving Dilliard, editorial writer for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and national pres- 


[Concluded on page 19} 
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Wan America entered the European 
conflict on April 6, 1917, journalism went 
to war as well as one hundred million 
citizens. Veterans of the first World War 
well rémember the fame and popularity 
achieved by Stars and Stripes, published 
weekly in Paris by the A.E.F. from Feb., 
1918, to June, 1919, and which at its peak 
enjoyed a circulation of 550,000. 

The Amaroc News was published by 
the American Army of Occupation in 
Germany, weekly, at Coblenz, from April 
21, 1919, to Jan. 24, 1923. In the United 
States the Y.M.C.A. in cooperation with 
local newspaper publishers, put out 
Trench and Camp weekly in about 40 
camps, posts, and stations. There were 
many divisional and unit papers besides 
these, sponsored by military authority, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Most of these World War journalistic 
ventures were amply supported by the 
liberal amount of advertising which were 
carried in their pages. After the war, Con- 
gress was beginning to frown on the idea 
of service publications carrying adver- 
tising, for obvious reasons, and almost 
every year thereafter has written into 
the annual Military Appropriation Act: 


“No appropriation for the pay of the 
Army shall be available for the pay 
of any officer or enlisted man on the 
active list of the Army who is en- 
gaged in any manner with any publi- 
cation which is or may be issued by 
or for any branch or organization of 
the Army or military association in 
which officers or enlisted men have 
membership, and which carries paid 
advertising of firms doing business 
with the War Department... .” 


The term “publication” in this type of 
provision of the law has been construed 
to embrace not only periodicals, but also 
programs, camp pamphlets, telephone di- 
rectories and similar matter. 

For more than two decades, bona fide 
camp publications as an institution lan- 
guished. Various camps did have mimeo- 
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By CEDRIC LARSON 


graphed news sheets or pamphlets gotten 
out periodically, or perhaps a nearby 
enterprising publisher would put out on 
his own initiative a weekly or monthly 
camp publication carrying advertising as 
an insert or supplement to his daily paper. 
But these were the exception and not the 
rule. 


Fo.LLowinc the passage of the Selec- 
tive Service Act in September, 1940, the 
War Department commenced drafting 
plans for a full-fledged Morale program 
for the hundreds of thousands of selectees 
who would soon be living in barracks and 
tent cities. Part of this program was to 





Whrs hundreds of journal- 


ism graduates, reporters, copy- 
readers, photographers and 
other newspaper workers being 
called into Army service—to 
say nothing of the thousands of 
non-newspaper men being sum- 
moned by Uncle Sam—the Edi- 
tors feel this article on camp 
newspapers and other publica- 
tions slanted for military meu 
will be of wide interest. 

Military leaders have been 
making good use to date of 
many trained newspaper men 
and photographers, their expe- 
rience and ability being em- 
ployed in camp publications 
and in public relations offices. 
Perhaps as many, or more, 
famed journalistic figures will 
emerge from the camp publica- 
tions of today as did from the 
Stars and Stripes during World 
War lI. 
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encourage camp and unit newspapers. 
The promotion of a camp newspaper 
project was charged to the Morale Divi 
sion of the Adjutant General’s Office, 
which was activated in July, 1940—made 
the Morale Branch of the General Staff 
in March, 1941. 

On Dec. 19, 1940, the real Gordian knot 
was cut which blocked the launching 
of a general newspaper program—the 
method of financing them. It was an 
nounced by the War Department on that 
date that recreation and post exchange 
funds of the various Army camps could 
thereafter be used in defraying the ex 
penses of publishing a camp newspaper, 
a ruling conditional on the stipulation that 
the publication carry no paid advertising 
of any sort. 

Sale of the periodical as an activity of 
the recreation and post exchange fund 
was further authorized by the new rul 
ing, made to meet the needs of the rapidly 
expanding Army. The “no advertising 
rule” likewise applied when a news me 
dium was published under the direct 
supervision of the post exchange, whose 
sales are exclusively to military per 
sonnel. 

Recreation funds, it was held, were 
used to provide means for contributing 
to the welfare, comfort, pleasure, con 
tentment and the mental and physical im 
provement of the members of any Army 
post or camp, and a camp newspaper was 
deemed to be in this class. Recreation 
funds are built up from post exchange 
profits and other sources, and are not ap 
propriated funds. 

By April, 1941, dozens of camp, divi 
sional, and regimental papers had made 
their appearance, and each week, others 
are being established. They are of all sizes 
and varieties. However, they can be 
roughly classified in three main types. 


Tue first type is the bona fide printed 
camp newspaper, published and printed 
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by military personnel, and sans advertis- 
ing. Many of the best of these are tabloid 
size (about 12” x 17”) 5-columns per page, 
4 pages per issue. Such is First Call, 
weekly publication of the 44th Division, 
F't. Dix, N. J.; 45th Division News, Camp 
Barkeley, Texas; The Dizie, official news- 
paper of the 3lst (Dixie) Division, Camp 
Blanding, Fla.; The Ivy Leaf, weekly 
newspaper of the 4th Division, Motorized, 
Fort Benning, Ga. These are all printed 
on newsprint paper. 

Other camps and posts go in for slick 
paper stock to print their publications on. 
The Casual News, published bi-weekly 
for the benefit of the Fort Slocum, N. Y., 
personnel and measuring 9” x 12”, 3 col- 
umns per page, is one of these. Also is 
Overs and Shorts official publication of 
the 250th Coast Artillery, issued on Sat- 
urdays for the personnel at Camp Mc- 
Quaide, Watsonville, Calif. Overs and 
Shorts measures 10%” x 14” 4 columns 
per page, each issue is but two pages, and 
it sells for 2c instead of being distributed 
free. 

There is a large number of camp pub- 
lications of the second type: mimeo- 
graphed daily and weekly forms or 
“papers.” These offer all the advantages 
of cheapness to smaller units or posts 
whose funds are limited. All the enter- 
prising soldier-publisher neds is a stock 
of stencils, paper and a mimeograph or 
duplicating machine. 

Some of the most successful mimeo- 
graphed publications include the follow- 
ing: Upton Nooz, published weekly on 
blue letter-size stock at Camp Upton, 
N. Y., 8 pages, 3 columns per page, and 
both sides of page mimeographed; Fort 
Snelling Bulletin, a 12-page, 2-column per 
page, weekly published at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., on legal size white stock; 32d Div. 
News, published daily at Camp Living- 
ston, La., a 2-page, 2-column per page, 
daily, mimeographed on both sides on 
legal size stock; Post Activities Bulletin, 
published daily, except Sundays and holi- 
days, at Fort Monroe, Va., mimeographed 
2-page legal size stock; Hickam High- 
lights, published at Hickam Field, T. H., 
weekly, is usually 30 pages or more, with 
colored covers, on letter size paper, and 
famed for Esquire-like cartoons of allur- 
ing damsels scattered throughout its 
pages; The Griffin, weekly regimental 
paper of the 209th Antiaircraft Coast 
Artillery, Camp Stewart, published on 
legal size paper, 6 to 8 pages, with colored 
regimental insignia, anti-aircraft gun, air- 
plane and mounted searchlight on the first 
page, which certainly takes the eye; Fort 
Warren News, published weekly at 
Ft. Warren Wyo., 40 or more pages, and 
filled with lively cartoons, humor and 
news items. 


THe third type of camp newspaper is 
the one which is published by a commer- 
cial printer, usually the publisher of a 
daily paper in a camp community. This 
type of paper carries advertising, and the 
news is gathered by reporters of the pub- 
lisher himself. Usually this type of paper 





Cedric Larson 


Mr. Larson, frequent contributor to The 
Quill, turns his attention in the accom- 
panying article to camp and other mili- 
tary publications. A graduate of Stan- 
ford University in 1934, where he was 
active in campus journalism, Mr. Larson 
remained for a year of graduate work 
and then went to Washington, where he 
has been since in various capacities. 

His first connection in Washington was 
with the Labor Department. In January, 
1936, he became associated with the Li- 
brary of Congress and has been associ- 
ated there at various times since. He 
has studied for his master’s degree at 
George Washington University; taught 
history at George Washington High 
School in Alexandria, Va.; has done con- 
siderable research in various fields with 
resulting articles in numerous publica- 
tions, was co-author of “Words That Won 
the War,” a study of the Committee on 
Public Information, 1917-19, and at pres- 
ent is attached to the office of the Ad- 
jutant General in Washington. 





is distributed free—known in the print- 
ing business parlance sometimes as 
“throw-aways’—the advertisers divide up 
the total cost among them of putting out 
the paper and it is distributed free to 
the men on the post or station. Usually 
the information is given on the masthead 
that the price is three or five cents, but 
this is only to conform with the postal law 
which gives it a special second-class post- 
age privilege at this rate. 

These commercial camp papers are 
very often well edited, and chock full of 
camp news and personals (and also re- 
plete with advertising). They may vary 
in length from four pages to 24, and are 
generally tabloid in size, five columns 
per page. 

Some papers in this class are: Fort 
Bragg Post, a weekly 24-page paper pub- 
lished by The Fayetteville Publishing 
Company, at Fayetteville, N. C., for the 
men of Fort Bragg. The circulation is 
about 6,000 (March, 1941), and full of 
pictures, cartoons, and camp personals. 
The Benning Herald, a weekly paper pub- 


lished by A. F. Kunze at Columbus, Ga., 
eight-pages, devoted chiefly to camp 
news items and advertising. Fort Custer 
News, an 8-page weekly published by 
F. H. Bayer at Kalamazoo, Mich., sells 
for 3c, and features camp news, and 
amply stocked up with advertisements. 
The Fifth Corps News and Diamond Dust, 
is published weekly at Fort Harrison, 
Ind., in the interest of the regular Army, 
National Guard and Organized Reserves 
of the Fifth Corps Area—Fort Hayes, O., 
Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind., Fort Knox, Ky., 
and Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Srrict.y speaking, there is a fourth 
type of camp publication, which are the 
independent service publications of na- 
tional circulation. These are weekly or 
monthly (and bi-monthly) publications 
issued by military associations chiefly, 
and their subscription list embraces the 
whole country. In Washington, D. C., 
alone about 30 national periodical publi- 
cations of a service character (Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps) are published. 

The oldest of the service periodicals is 
the Army and Navy Journal, a weekly 
established in Washington, D. C., in 1863, 
and edited by the well-known military 
journalist, Col. John Callan O’Laughlin. 
Similar in format and purpose is the 
Army and Navy Register, founded in 1880 
and still appearing weekly. In August, 
1940, the Army Times was launched as a 
“national weekly newspaper for the 
United States Army” in Washington, 
D. C., edited by Messrs. Ray Hoyt, Don 
Mace, and Melvin Ryder. It is a tabloid 
size paper, on newsprint paper, and given 
over to items of national interest to the 
various camps. It is less formal and more 
of an enlisted man’s weekly than the Jour- 
nal or Register. 

One of the best monthly service publi 
cations is the Infantry Journal, which 
now appears monthly, is 8%” x 12” in 
size, slick paper. It is edited by Maj. 
Joseph I. Greene, assisted by Capt. J. R. 
Ulmer, and each issue averages about 80 
pages. The articles are broad enough in 
scope to interest the layman, and cover 
a wide range of military subjects, pre- 
sented in clear language. Circulation is 
climbing toward 25,000. The magazine is 
published in Washington. 

Some of the other better known service 
publications are: Cavalry Journal, Army 
Ordnance, Coast Artillery Journal, Field 
Artillery Journal, Happy Days (CCC), 
Leatherneck (U. S. Marines), Marine 
Corps Gazette, Military Engineer, Mili- 
tary Surgeon, Quartermaster Review, 
The Regular (Veterans), Reserve Officer, 
U.S. Air Services, U. S. Coast Guard Mag- 
azine, Selective Service, Air Corps News 
Letter, and Our Army. In this class also 
might be mentioned the American Legion 
Magazine. 


From the viewpoint of the Morale pro- 
gram, the chief thing that is desired from 
the camp newspapers, just as in daily 
newspapers, is a wide circulation. A 


camp newspaper which catered only to 
[Continued on page 14) 
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So Let’s Just Call 
the Whole Thing Off! 


By CHARLES H. CALLISON 














Charles H. Callison 


Here is a series of actual letters, taken 
from the correspondence files of the 
Boonville Advertiser, which illustrates 
one of the things that makes the life of 
a country editor worth while. 

This, I submit, never could happen to 
a big-town editor. 

Only the surnames in the letters have 
been changed, for reasons obvious to any 
other country newspaperman. Our sub- 
scribers, and their relatives, have feelings 
which we cannot afford to disregard. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
January 8, 1941 
Boonville Advertiser, 
Boonville, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 

This is to inquire as to whether you 
have extra copies of your paper of 
the week beginning Dec. 22, 1940—the 
edition which contains the obituary 
of Mrs. Mary Meyer. Mrs. Meyer is 
my great-grandmother, and I would 
appreciate your forwarding me four 
copies of this edition if they are avail- 
able. I would be glad to pay any 
charge within reason. 

Also if you should by any chance 
have a copy after this length of time, 
I would appreciate a copy of the edi- 
tion which was published in June of 
last year and which contains a printed 
photograph of Helen Baxter of Prairie 
Home, Missouri. 

If you wish payment in advance, 
please let me know what the charge 
will be. 

My father is Herman F. Baxter, 
Ocheltree, Kansas, formerly of Prairie 
Home, and formerly a subscriber to 
the Advertiser. 

Thank you for any courtesies. 

Yours very truly, 
Margaret Baxter 


NOTE TO SECRETARY: 
Violet—Mail these papers to Miss 

Baxter and send her a bill for same. 

A short news account of Mrs. Meyer’s 
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death appeared in Dec. 27 issue, but 
full obit did not run until Jan. 3. If 
we have enough copies, send her four 
of each, as we do not know which 
she wants, but charge her for only 
four. The pix of Helen Baxter ap- 
peared June 21. Charge as usual—5 
copies at 5 cents each, plus 5 cents 
postage.—C. H. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 10, 1941 
Boonville Advertiser, 
Boonville, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 

This morning I received your state- 
ment indicating that nine copies of 
the Advertiser, including postage, 
would cost 30c. As I only mentioned 
wanting six copies, I assume that nine 
is the minimum number which you 
will thus mail out. I therefore re- 
quest that you send me six copies of 
the edition of the week of December 
23, 1940, with obituary of Mrs. Mary 
Meyer, and three copies containing 
the photograph of Helen Baxter. 

Enclosed you will find 30 cents in 
stamps. I trust that this method of 
payment will be satisfactory as it is 
much more safe than coin. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Margaret Baxter 


NOTE TO SECRETARY: 
Violet—Apparently Miss Baxter 
had not yet received the papers when 
she wrote this. We mailed her four 
copies of issue containing Meyer obit, 
but she wants six, so send her two 
more. We sent her one of the June 
21 issue, with Baxter pix, but she 


wants three, so send her two more of 
that edition also. Bill at usual rate. 
—C. H. C. 
Kansas City, Mo 
January 10, 1941 
Boonville Advertiser, 
Boonville, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 

In addition to the copies of the Ad 
vertiser which I have already ordered, 
I would like three copies of the re 
cent edition containing the story of 
the Golden Wedding anniversary cel 
ebration of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Baxter 
of Prairie Home on December 22. 

Since the charge for nine copies is 
30 cents, I deduce that the charge for 
the additional three copies would be 
10 cents, which I enclose herewith 
Thank you for your courtesy in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Margaret Baxter 


NOTE TO SECRETARY: 

Violet—Just opened this second let- 
ter from Margaret Baxter. Include 
the three copies of the Dec. 27 issue, 
containing Baxter golden wedding 
story, with others. This will make 7 
copies. Charge at usual rate, 7 papers 
at 5 cents, plus 5 cents postage, de- 
ducting for 12 cents in stamps which 
she encloses.—C. H. C. 


NOTE TO SECRETARY, 1-12-41: 
Violet—Bill Kirton said some 
woman came in yesterday and got 4 
copies of recent editio’. for Miss Mar- 
garet Baxter. Said they had been or- 
dered, and to send bill to Miss Baxter. 


| Concluded on page 19 | 





You don’t handle the readers and subscribers of a metropol- 
itan paper the way you do those of a small-town paper—that is 
if you know what you're doing. There’s a far closer relationship 
between the small-town editor and publisher than there ever 
can be in the metropolitan center. 

That is excellently shown in the accompanying letters which 
passed between Charles H. Callison, editor of the Boonville 
(Mo.) Advertiser and one of his readers. 

Mr. Callison was graduated from the University of Missouri's 
School of Journalism in 1937 and went to work that summer as 
news editor of the Garnett (Kan.) Review. He became editor of 
the Boonville Advertiser in May, 1938, and has continued in that 
post to date. It was on the Advertiser, by the way, that the late 
Dean Walter Williams, founder of the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, began his journalistic career. 











(Photo by Bernard E. Nagel, Detroit News) 
Boyd Simmons 


Every young reporter in the news- 
paper business today is a symbol of 
change. Realization of this is driven 
home to him as he listens to his older 
colleagues tell stories of the early days 
of Prohibition, stories about reporters 
that somehow could not happen any 
more. 

The survivors of that colorful era—the 
reporters who work in the city room— 
emphasize the difference between the old 
and the new. Most beginners are captured 
by the romance of that past period. But 
they also realize that a great opportunity 
is being handed to them, a chance to break 
in at the beginning of a new era of jour- 
nalism and to grow with it. 

In the city rooms, the amount of heavy 
drinking is decreasing and the number 
of college graduates is growing. News- 
papers, as a whole, are better equipped to 
handle news capably. 

The world today is more serious. Eco- 
nomics has been on the front pages since 
the depression. It is the age of the news- 
paper “expert,” the news specialist, ana- 
lyst and interpreter. 

Bruce Bliven, writing in Harold L. 
Ickes’ recent book, “Freedom of the Press 
Today,” hails this change and says the 
average reporter today wants to be a Nie- 
man Fellow at Harvard. It is these Nie- 
man Fellowships that I wish to discuss 
because I am convinced that the Nieman 
Foundation for Journalism is going to 
play an important role in the new jour- 
nalism. 


Tue first mention I ever heard of the 
fellowships was in the spring of 1937. A 
group of Detroit and New York reporters 
were sitting around waiting for some 
strike negotiations to end and someone 
began talking about a new plan to send 
working newspapermen back to school 
for a year with their salaries paid. 

“Ed Lahey is applying for a fellowship,” 
he said. 

That interested everyone because La- 





It's Fine to 


Have Been 


a Nieman Fellow— 


By BOYD SIMMONS 


hey, a labor reporter from the Chicago 
Daily News, was well known to the 
crowd. 

“What does Lahey expect to get from 
a year at Harvard?” asked a New York 
Herald-Tribune man. 

No one had a serious answer but the 
thought of the wisecracking, carefree 
Lahey at fair Harvard unleashed every- 
one’s imagination and the remarks for 
the next hour were witty, funny—and 
cynical. 

But Lahey, who developed his clever 
writing style and his reputation as a re- 
porter without any high school or college 
background, was serious about his appli- 
cation. And successful. He was one of 
that first batch of nine Nieman fellows to 
arrive in Cambridge during September 
of 1938. 

Lahey’s sharp, body-punching, police 
reporter lingo and his defiance of all aca- 
demic reputations struck Harvard with 
an impact from which the professors are 
still reeling—and chuckling. He is prob- 
ably the best-remembered of all the Nie- 
man fellows with the exception of Louis 
M. Lyons, who has succeeded Archibald 
MacLeish as curator of the foundation. 
Lahey is remembered because he was the 
exception to the rule that Nieman fel- 
lows are inclined to be serious, hard- 


working individuals who intend to make 
the most of their year at Harvard. 

And yet even Lahey came away a 
staunch supporter of the Nieman idea and 
convinced that he benefited greatly from 
it. When he heard that I had been se- 
lected last year, he told me: 

“It’s a great thing. Pick out the men 
who can give you the most and then stick 
close to them. I got a great deal out of 
my friendship with three men—Granville 
Hicks, Paul Sweezy and Felix Frank- 
furter.” 


Tus personal element in the Nieman 
fellowships is one of its most beneficial 
phases. The Niemans can take as many 
courses as they wish, and many carry 
double the normal student load since 
they are exempt from examinations and 
are welcome at any of Harvard’s many 
fields of instruction. In addition, their 
relations with the faculty are friendly and 
informal and these friendships and casual 
conversations often prove more bene- 
ficial than the courses taken. 

The Nieman plan is almost entirely the 
creation of Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard. Four years ago, the 
will of Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow 
of the former publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal, unexpectedly dropped one and 











Wrinn a few weeks after this article appears, a fortunate 
group of young newspapermen will be named by the Nieman 
Foundation for Journalism as recipients of its fellowships for a 
year’s study at Harvard University. No journalistic honor or 
opportunity is more sought. 

Just what this year does for the Nieman Fellows is revealed in 
this timely and significant article by Boyd Simmons, one of the 
group now concluding a year’s residence at Harvard under the 
plan. Mr. Simmons, as editor of his high school paper in Detroit. 
determined to make journalism his career. But after graduation 
he found himself working in warehouses and factories: going 
to Wayne University at night, writing news for a neighborhood 
weekly on the side and contributing to the column “Listening in 
On Detroit,” conducted in The Detroit News by H. C. L. Jackson. 
~ became widely known as “Boyd—the High School Chron- 
icleer. 

After trying the weekly full time for a while—and being un- 
able to collect the little due him each week—he threw up the 
journalistic sponge and went to work in the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co. plant. Then came the 1937 sit-down strike. Boyd slipped out 
of the plant. wrote an “inside” story for The News and was 
promptly hired. Assigned to labor stories, he rapidly proved 
himself an able reporter. Then came his application for a Nie- 
man Fellowship and subsequent acceptance. 
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Pictured here are the Nieman Fellows for 1940-41. 


delphia Inquirer; George Chaplin, 
News; Harry Montgomery, 


' Times. 


a half million dollars into Harvard’s lap 
with the request that it be used “to pro- 
mote and elevate the standards of jour- 
nalism in the United States and educate 
persons deemed specially qualified for 
journalism.” 

Dr. Conant thought of a school of jour- 
nalism but decided there were enough 
such schools in existence. Journalism 
would benefit more greatly. he decided, 


if something were done for working 
newspapermen. 
Walter Lippmann. who was then a 


member of Harvard’s board of overseers, 
was one of the persons with whom Dr. 
Conant discussed his plan. Lippmann ad- 
vocated training specialists, such as labor 
editors, political editors, financial editors, 
etc. Dr. Conant, however, thought such 
special writers were already doing a good 
job in their fields and stuck to his orig- 
inal plan of elevating journalism by ele 
vating the standards of the general staff 
man. 
Thus, the Lucius W. Nieman Fellow- 
ships in Journalism were established in 
\ 1937. Theoretically they are on trial for 
five years but while Dr. Conant has con- 
spicuously kept his fingers crossed, every- 
one seems confident that the plan is a suc 
cess and will be continued. 

The Nieman dinners—those hectic ses- 
sions at which the Nieman Fellows, a few 
faculty members and Boston newspaper- 
men and the guest of honor discuss the 
major issues of the day—originally were 
started to prevent the fellows from getting 
out of touch with journalism. They have 
proved one of the important parts of the 
year. The Nieman Fellows also have 
weekly seminars with different members 
of the faculty in which they discuss the 
field in which the guest is an authority. 
This enables those fellows who are con- 
centrating in some particular field to get 
a broader education. 
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Greenville 
William Pinkerton, Associated Press; Lowell Limpus, New York Daily 
Associated Press; John Crider, New York 
Middle Row, left to right: Ralph Werner, Milwaukee Journal; 
Boyd Simmons, Detroit News; Vance Johnson, Amarillo (Texas) Globe 


: Front Row, left io 
right: Nathan Caldwell, Nashville Tennessean; Alex Kendrick, Phila 


(S. C.) Piedmont; 


THe question uppermost in the minds 
of many persons reading this probably is: 
“How do they select the winners?” 

Frankly, I do not think members of the 
committee know themselves. The news 
paperman bares his life and ambitions 
when he fills out the application form. 
If, after reading it, the committee decides 
that he has earned recognition on his 
paper and that a year as a Nieman fel 
low would benefit him and, perhaps, jour 
nalism, too, then he has a chance. But 
there seems to be no set formula for 
achieving that result. 

I was the most surprised person in the 
world when I was awarded a fellowship. 
The reward had seemed so great that, re 
mote though chances of success appeared, 
I had to apply, if only to keep my con 
science appeased. 

My case, I suppose, is typical. I arrived 
on the Detroit News without the educa 
tion usually demanded by the paper and 
I hoped to make up for the lack. I had 
covered labor strife and I wanted to study 
economics so that I might better under 
stand the underlying causes. Then, too, 
I found my interest increasingly focusing 
on government and I hoped to gain suf 
ficient background this year to enable me 
later to cover politics. 

The ambitions of the other Nieman Fel 
lows were similar. All found their work 
demanded more of them—or that they de 
manded more of themselves—than they 
were able to give, although all were good 
newspapermen. 

For example, Harry Montgomery, an 
Associated Press cable editor in New 
York, was handling war news and doing 
a fine job, but he felt he needed a better 
knowledge of sociology, economics and 
history so that he might better under- 
stand all the elements involved. William 
J. Miller, of the Cleveland Press, was one 
of the best rewrite men in the city but 


News; Harry Davis, New York Times; 
cisco Chronicle; William Miller, Cleveland Press 
mittee which makes the selections, left to right 
Nieman Curator; Jerome D 
poration, and Arthur Wild, Harvard 
in the picture, Charles Edmundson, St 





Arthur Eggleston, San Fran 
Back Row 

Louis M 
Greene, Secretary of the Harvard Cor 
Public Relations Director Not 
Louis Post-Dispatch 


the com 
Lyons 


he started as an office boy at 16 and had 
missed some education on the 
Arthur Eggleston’s column on labor in the 
San Francisco Chronicle was widely read 
but he wanted to improve it 


way up 


We all came to Harvard feeling like 
male Cinderellas. Montgomery, for ex 
ample, finished work that last day at mid 
night, dashed home for his wife and two 
children and _ insisted starting for 
Cambridge at once without waiting until 
morning. And yet, despite our high hopes 
for what the year held, we finish it with 
out being disappointed. The Nieman yea 


has somehow managed to live up to its 


upon 


advance billings. 

We studied the things we came to study 
and a lot that we had not counted upon 
For example, I found myself studying in 
dustrial 
and reading a lot of American history 
even doing extensive research on Shays’ 
Rebellion because I decided the historian 
had not been fair to a suffering band of 


diseases at the medical school] 


farmers who stopped courts by force back 
in 1786. 

Miller began writing about the Chero 
kee William M. Pinkerton, AP 
feature writer, took several poetry courses 


Indians. 


and investigated the sociological aspects 
of the newspaper business. George Chap 
lin, city editor of the Greenville (S. C.) 
Nathan Caldwell, Nash 


ville Tennessean reporter, became so en 


Piedmont, and 


grossed in their studies of race relation: 
in the South that they organized a weekly 
seminar composed of Negro graduate stu 
dents and Nieman Fellows to see if 
couldn’t define some progressive policy 


they 


At our dinners and informal gatherings 
all matters were open to discussion (as 
heated as you cared to make it) but three 
issues kept reappearing—the labor 
and the responsibility of the press. The 


war, 


Concluded on page 13 








Fred W. Speers 


So the newspaper business is dwindling, 
is it? Advertising income is being lost to 
the radio and there aren’t the chances for 
development there used to be, eh? 

Maybe that’s true in certain classes of 
newspapers, but the West and Middle 
West are proving that the opposite is true 
in what is probably the most revolution- 
ary deveiopment in small city journalism 
since the linotype was introduced. 

It may sound incredible, but there are 
today plenty of examples of small city 
newspapers that doubled, trebled and in 
some cases even quadrupled their gross 
annual revenues in the depression decade 
of the Thirties. Those papers made jobs 
where jobs were scarce; they introduced 
a new note in journalism that found ready 
public acceptance, and they have set the 
pace for service to thousands of readers 
and hundreds of advertisers on a scale 
their older predecessors took scores of 
years to achieve. 


Imacine, if you can, the case of a small 
city daily that in 1936 grossed $20,000 and 
that is now grossing nearly $60,000 a year. 
In the same four years that same daily 
has seen its circulation shoot from 3,000 
copies free distribution to nearly 6,000 
paid circulation, verified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. The amazing 
thing is that such a story has become 
almost commonplace in the Middle and 
Far West. 

On top of that picture is the added fact 
that these success stories were achieved 
in the face of established competition in 
fields which had been “one paper” towns. 
As a result, the days of bitter “news- 
paper fights” are being lived again in the 
stable communities that are successors to 
frontier towns. 

The answer, of course, is that these 
phenomena make up the story of the con- 
servative morning tabloids of the West. 
To a large extent they represent what a 
younger generation of Western news- 
papermen has contributed to the field of 
journalism. The word “conservative” is 
appropriate to signify marked differentia- 





Out West Where the 


Small City 
Tabloids 


Have Really Scored 





By FRED W. SPEERS 


tion from tabloid papers of the metro- 
politan areas. (But many newspapermen 
of Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Kan- 
sas and neighboring states are quick to 
point out that the newspaper which has 
the largest circulation in the country is a 
tabloid, the New York Daily News.) 

In make-up and policy, these new 
papers of the West incline toward what a 
symposium of newspapermen in 1939 
(quoted in Allen’s “Modern Newspaper’’) 
said would be characteristic of the “News- 
paper of Tomorrow.” They are smaller 
and less awkward for the reader to handle 
physically. Unlike their metropolitan 
cousins, these tabloids of the West do not 
lay undue stress on pictures. It is not 
uncommon, for example, to see a tabloid 
front page devoid of pictures and made 
up in conservative style with a single 
streamer and the balance in one-column 
headlines. 


How do these papers that have caused 
such sensations in communities of 5,000 to 
15,000 population get their start? 





Here is an interesting article on 
a comparatively new and increas- 
ingly significant journalistic devel- 
opment in the West and Middle 
West. 

Fred W. Speers, who relates the 
story. was graduated in 1928 from 
Stanford University where he was 
editor of the university daily and 
president of the Stanford chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 

Following graduation, he was a 
member of the staff of the Denver 
Post for 8 years; published the Rock 
Springs (Wyo.) Rocket: was news 
editor of the Wyoming State Tribune 
for a year and a half and then, in 
1937, was one of a group which 
bought the North Platte (Neb.) Daily 
Bulletin, then a free distribution tab- 
pea at he is today the pub- 

er. 











This is the front page of a typical issue of the 
North Platte (Neb.) Daily Bulletin. 


There is no set rule, nor is there any 
particular set of facts to cover each in- 
stance. In one case, a strong tabloid was 
established in the face of competition 
from what was recognized as the “state 
paper.” In another case, the tabloid man- 
agement built up a valuable property 
because of various weaknesses of the 
competitive evening large-sized paper. 

In a third instance, it was the mere 
reputation of the established paper that 
left a wide opening for newcomers. These 
instances could be extended to a number 
equal to that of the tabloids themselves 
(there are 50 listed in Editor & Pub- 
lisher’s Yearbook), because each commu- 
nity has presented different problems. 

In some cases they were started “from 
scratch.” In other instances, weekly pa- 
pers or free distribution shopping guides 
were converted into tabloids with paid 
circulations which are served by leased 
wires and which carry fully complements 
of comics and columnists. 


Lers take the specific instance of the 
Wyoming Eagle, published by Tracy S. 
McCraken, of Cheyenne, Wyo., who prob- 
ably has done more to blaze the way 
for tabloids outside the big cities than 
any other man. The Eagle, when Mc- 
Craken purchased it slightly more than 
a decade ago, was a weekly paper in 
competition with the Wyoming Tribune, 
an evening paper of the large-size format. 
Cheyenne’s population then was about 
15,000. 

McCraken converted the Eagle to the 
morning tabloid format and served Chey- 
enne by free distribution for nearly a 
year. Then he provided a four-page insert 
containing comics, editorials and miscel- 
laneous features, and charged 5 cents a 
week for the entire paper. 

Gradually, McCraken restricted the 
free distribution circulation, which didn’t 
get the insert, and built up the paid cir- 
culation. In a few months the city paid 
circulation grew large enough to stand 


[Concluded on page 18} 
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This Unusual Radio Program Explains Why Papers Can’t 


Stop That Story! 


By MARGARET FORNELL 


Tueres a newspaperman in St. Paul 
who is, in effect, putting green visors on 
the foreheads and copy pencils in the 
hands of thousands of radio listeners in 
and around the Twin Cities. 

He’s J. Russell Wiggins, alert, 37-year- 
old managing editor of the Ridder-owned 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press news- 
papers. With him originated the idea 
which has resulted in a series of radio 
programs designed to explain to readers 
and listeners the editor’s problem in se- 
lecting and rejecting news items. The pro- 
gram is aimed also to meet uninformed 
criticism of the press. 

“Every editor realizes that the news- 
papers have lost some of the confidence 
readers used to have in them. This lack 
of confidence is due, in part, to a belief 
that newspapers suppress some news that 
should be printed and publish some news 
items that might well be omitted,” he 
said, seated in his office off the fluorescent- 
lighted city room in the new $1,000,000 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press plant. 

“Our program is a means of educating 
the public to the considerations that guide 
editorial management in deciding when 
a story may be kept out and when it must 
be printed.” 

In other words, the program was to 
make evident to the public that the social 
interest in publishing the news is greater 
and more important than an individual’s 
self interest or even the self interest of 
a group. Accounts of crimes, marriages, 
accidents in stores, sabotage, malpractice, 
drunken driving and labor disputes— 
these as well as other kinds of stories 
which editors are often asked to delete 


from their papers are represented in the 
series. 


To illustrate the script for the 30-min- 
ute programs aired weekly over WCCO, 
the following dramatized a news event in 
which an important business man and his 
secretary were arrested and fined for 
drunken driving. The secretary and her 
fiance wanted the facts “covered up.” 

After a short explanation of the pro 
gram the scene opens with these people, 
designated as “Nancy” and “Bill,” stand- 
ing before the editor, “Mr. Wilson.” 

Brit (Tense): Mr. Wilson—are you go 
ing to print this—drunken driving story? 

Witson: It’s our duty to print all 
drunken driving stories, Cummings. Yes, 
we're putting it on page one. 

Nancy (Cries Out): Oh, no.. 
mustn’t—please! 

Bru: Mr. Wilson, I tell you, Nancy’s in 
nocent! If you print that story without 
knowing the real facts, you'll be . . . 

Wuson: Take it easy, son, I’m nota vil 
lain with a long black mustache. (Pause.) 
All right—what happened? 

Brit: Well, you see... 

Nancy (Trying Hard): No, Bill—let 
me tell him. (Pause—Then with Effort.) 
Mr. Wilson—I—I can imagine what you’re 
thinking—(Bitterly.) Just what every- 
body will think, if—if you print that story 
the way your reporter got it from the 
police blotter. 


. you 


Wison: Just a minute, Miss Sheri- 
dan . 
Nancy (Very Bitterly): Not a very 


pretty story—is it, Mr. Wilson? (Voice 


Breaks.) A steel magnate involved with 
his secretary in a drunken driving inci- 
. (Bursts Into Tears.) 


dent .. 








Margaret Fornell 


Miss Fornell, who tells the story of an 
unusual editorial experiment with radio 
in the accompanying article, is a student 
of journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


A short drama then builds up the story, 
telling how Nancy and her employer had 
worked late to get out some letters, how 
they had gone to dinner together, prefac 
ing their meal with a cocktail or two, how 
Nancy had driven on the way back to the 
office because her employer still “felt 
those rum toddies a little,” and how they 
had been arrested when the car skidded 
and collided with a police car. After the 
dramatization a panel of three leading 
citizens from the state give their opinions 
on whether the story should be printed. 


THe round-table discussion is immedi 
ately followed by an explanation by Ber 
nard H. Ridder, publisher, telling how the 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press would handle 
the story. On every program he explains 
why the paper would have to print the 
piece or why it would be justified in 
“jerking” it. 

After the dramatization of the drunken 
driving episode Mr. Ridder 
paper’s stand as follows: 

“The editors of the Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press would be moved by the tale related 
in the managing editor’s office. They 
would understand that Miss Sheridan 
really did not believe she was under the 
influence of intoxicants. They would ap 
preciate the injury to her pride and repu- 
tation. But they could not stop that story. 
For they would also know that traffic of 
fenders in St. Paul are not booked on such 
a charge unless the policeman who makes 
the arrest feels there is no reasonable 
doubt of the offender’s guilt. They would 


gave the 


realize too, that the judge who handled 
the case would require technical proof 


Typical of the “jurors” appearing on the “Stop That Story” program are the three men shown 
here with Bernard H. Ridder, publisher of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. They are, left 
to right, Harry Rasmussen, publisher, the Austin Daily Herald; Mr. Ridder; Walter K. Mickelson, 
publisher, New Ulm Daily Journal, and Larry Rossman, publisher, Grand Rapids Herald-Review. 
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A cray HAIRED little boy draw- 
ing pictures and having a whale of a good 
time doing it!” 

That is the description one newspaper 
man gave of M. G. Kettner, whose car- 
toons appear in hundreds of weekly news- 
papers all over the country. For “Ket,” as 
he is familiarly known to the newspaper 
fraternity, is the sort of person who an- 
swers the description “he is years 
young, rather than years old.” 

Kettner is a native of Chicago and his 
ability to capture the souls of country 
people, their everyday experiences, and 
activities, goes back to his boyhood days 
when he visited his favorite aunt, a 
farmer’s wife. Those visits threw him in 
contact with boys in the neighborhood 
and after he had once played “down by 
the crick an’ in the ole swimmin’ hole” it 
became the high point in his life to visit 
with those boys, to live again those “good 
old days.” 

He is reliving those days now at his 
drawing board. One can almost hear the 
shrill yells of the boys and the splash of 
the water in Ket’s cartoons. 


Tuckep away in numerous scrap- 
books the country over, are clippings of 
“Ket’s” cartoons. Presidents and high of- 
ficials are among those who have re- 
quested originals of drawings from his 
pen. Herbert Hoover once swapped “Ket” 
an autographed copy of one of his books 
and an autographed picture of himself for 
an original that particularly impressed 
him. A southern judge has a panel of 
“Ket’s” cartoons under the glass of his 
desk, and one can see them pasted on 
walls in hundreds of small town garages 
and newspaper offices for they are about 
life with a capital “L.” 

“The country boys capture the city, 
see things that city folks stumble over, 
but ‘Ket,’ a city boy, captures the small 
town, over which these same country 
boys stumbled on their way to the city” 
said one newspaper man recently. 

“Ket”—whose full name is Magnus 
Granville Kettner, studied art under 
Frank Holmes, the famous newspaper 
artist, and although he was the youngest 
in his class at art school, his talent was 





“Ket”— Cartoonist for 


so marked that at the age of 16 he was 
taken on the staff of the Chicago Amer- 
ican. This was followed by a career on 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean and then West- 
ern Newspaper Union claimed him and 
made his work known throughout the 
United States. 

“Ket’s” friends have dubbed him “the 
master of kindly humor” and although he 
has the faculty for always seeing and por- 
traying the ridiculous, not all of his car- 
toons deal with humorous subjects. On 
such subjects as Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing, and Armistice Day he has produced 
some classics in reverent and restrained 
treatment of deep emotion. 

When “Ket” pictures a man having 
trouble with his car, you can hardly re- 
strain the desire to clip the cartoon, for 
it, without a doubt, brings to mind an ex- 
perience you have had. Perhaps you see 
yourself in one of his cartoons dealing 
with community affairs, you feel the mos- 
quito that lands on Mr. Peeve’s nose, or 
breathe the air from freshly turned soil 
and remember such scenes as he portrays 
during spring plowing. You hear the 
crow of the rooster and the cackle of the 
hen down on the farm when “Ket” puts 
them on his drawing board. 

If your neighbor has the habit of turn- 
ing his radio on full blast and “Ket” has 
a cartoon on the subject, it is so much 
like the real thing that you want to clip 
the drawing and mail it to the neighbor 
as a valentine. If you've had trouble with 
the man who borrowed your lawn mower 
and didn’t bring it back, chances are 
“Ket” has aired your feelings time and 
time again; if your bridge partner 
trumped your ace it’s reasonable to as- 
sume that sooner or later “Ket” will tell 
the world just how you feel. 


Kerrner likes to dig in the dirt, grow 
things and putter around the house. 
Shrubbery, flowers and vegetables are 
his hobbies, as well as motoring. Trips 
to all parts of the United States, visiting 
points of interest represent the high points 
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Cartoonist Kettner at work i 
By WADE W 


in his life. His visits on the West Coast, Pacific 
Northwest, into the deep South, along the At 
lantic, and points in between, all have been en 
joyable explorations which “Ket” has enjoyed 
and naturally those jaunts have had their influ 
ence on his work. 

Flower shows fascinate “Ket.” The annual Chi 
cago flower show at the Naval pier is an event he 
looks forward to each year and in “Ket’s” mind 
he could give a friend no better gift than tickets 
to the show held just before Easter each year. 
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ner at work in his Chicago office. 
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fic The greenhouses and conservatories in Chicago 
\t parks and homes of friends are the places he likes 
n- most to visit, with an occasional trip to the 
ed museums and zoos. 
lu Many of his ideas for cartoons of small-town 
people are secured by watching antics of people 
hi on the streets of Chicago. Of course, he sees his 
he share of rural life around his suburban home at 
nd Highland Park, which was in the edge of the 
ats woods when the Kettner home was built. Now it 
ar. is surrounded by many others. “Ket” would like 
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to sell his place and move farther out. 
Around his home are native shrubs. He 
is particularly fond of his wild crabapples, 
which have won the admiration of friends 
and neighbors. 

Mrs. 
and landscape gardener, has a career of 


Kettner, an ardent flower lover 
her own and has landscaped many of the 
beautiful homes and estates around Chi 
cago. In fact, she was an artist on the 
Western Newspaper Union staff when she 
and “Ket” met, having done her first work 
for WNU while in Omaha, Neb., her native 
city. 

The Kettners have one son, Chandler 
Finley Kettner, now a student at the II 
linois School of Technology where he is 
studying electrical engineering. 

“Ket” moves around slowly, but rep- 
resents 165 pounds of energetic man 
power. One morning recently after the 
office had been freshly waxed he came in 
swaying and skating like a 16-year-old, 
but after all “Ket” is just a 54-year-old 
boy who would seem half dressed without 
his pipe and a good-natured grin. 


None of his cartoons are favorites with 
“Ket.” He likes them all, not for the art 
they exhibit, but because each one is the 
portrayal of some interesting experience, 
some story that he has heard. 

An example of some of the letters “Ket” 
has received was one from Sergt. John E. 
Davis of the Ambulance Corps, of the 
U. S. Army in 1919, in which the sergeant 
forwarded, from Paris, a copy of a paper 
published in Anchorage, Alaska, which 
carried on page one, a Kettner cartoon on 
the Liberty Loan drive. Sergt. Davis had 
found the paper in a cellar. 

He says it is hard to catch another man’s 
point of view, but recently he heard a 
fellow staff member telling of a scene 
that had always impressed him. A few 
days later “Ket” produced the cartoon 
and according to his fellow worker it was 
just as he had pictured, except the auto 
mobile in the scene was facing the op 





ll 


posite direction from that seen by the 
other fellow’s mind's eye. 

“He actually photographed my mind,” 
the other WNU man said. 

If you saw “Ket’s” cartoon on the lady 
alighting from the car in front of an 
antique shop with the promise “not to 
buy a thing . . . now will you come in?’ 
it probably pictured an experience you 
have had many times and gave you some 
thing to fold into your purse to use as a 
reminder to the dear lady the next time 
you make such a journey. 

Yes, you can pull the cartoon on her 
when she comes back with an armload of 
old glass, “rare” pottery, an old sewing 
basket used by Whooziz’ mother’s aunt’s 
sister during the Revolutionary War 


Any cartoonist who furnishes material 
for weekly newspapers has a problem, for 
he has to use care lest he put something 
in them that doesn’t apply to every sec 
tion of the country. The biggest problem 
“Ket” has is during the winter months 
when he has to draw special cartoons, 
carefully omitting skis, 
skates and sleds for papers in the warmer: 
sections. He heaves a sigh of relief when 
spring comes, for then there is no occa 
sion for the snow scenes that the papers 


snow scenes, 


in the colder regions may require 

“Ket” knows just about what the birds 
are thinking, he knows the damage they 
can do, for his garden has furnished its 
share of seed 
feathered flocks. 

“The men who sell the stuff should be 
taken into consideration, and often they 
furnish ideas that go into my cartoons,” 
said Kettner the other day, “and when 
managers of WNU branches visit the of 
fice in Chicago I like to talk to 
Often they mention incidents that can be 
put on the drawing board. Of course, in 
most cases, they don’t know they’re giv 
ing me an idea for a cartoon. In fact, it 
is hard to capture another man’s thought 
when he is telling it to you as ‘an idea 
you can use,’ for it is seldom that you can 
see it through his eyes.” 

There is an old-timer in every locality, 
a teller of tall tales, who draws on his 
imagination in the days “back when I 
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wuz a boy, we thought nothing of skating 
down the river, 10, 15 miles with temper- 
ature 10 to 15 below zero. Shucks, nowa- 
days if the weather gits down around the 
zero mark, you can’t see a boy out skatin’. 
They’re all in the house. . . .” 

When one of those cartoons avpear in 
the country weeklies, many people cackle 
out, “Well, ain’t that just like Uncle Jeb? 
That feller that drew that pitcher shore 
musta known Uncle Jeb or else he couldna 
put him on paper like that... .” 


Country newspaper readers often at- 
tend local football games on the week 
end, and as many weeklies come out the 
latter part of the week, football cartoons 
have proven particularly timely. One 
weekly editor who was using “Ket’s” car- 
toons walked into a restaurant one night 
as a group of boys studied a cartoon on a 
football game. One boy said, “Look! That 
looks just like when Billy Bryan was 
knocked out yesterday afternoon. That 
is almost the exact spot. Let’s get an 
extra copy of the Times and send it to 
er ag 

Needless to say, the editor took a 
greater interest in his paper and often 
writes a local story tying in with those 
cartoons that fit a local condition. An II- 
linois editor used a Kettner cartoon as a 
basis of an editorial on Abraham Lincoln, 
a South Dakota publisher sold a garage 
advertisement based on one of his auto- 
mobile cartoons, a New Mexico editor 
localized a series of cartoons by placing 
several containing snow scenes on one 
page and writing a feature story headed 
“Here’s what the poor devils in the North 
are up against .. .” and sooner or later 
other publishers asked that snow scenes 
be omitted. So, “Ket” moved inside, 
showing his characters playing bridge, 
talking on the ‘phone, and in many other 
positions to get away from wintry scenes. 

One publisher mailed “Ket” a clipping 
of a current cartoon, saying that one of 
his subscribers (a mechanic) had called 
his attention to the illustration of some 
gears. “If a machine were hooked up like 





Wade W. Scott 


Mr. Scott, who tells the story of M. G. 
Kettner and his work in the accompany- 
ing article, began his own journalistic 
career as a printer's devil on the Jones- 
ville (La.) Booster. After working on 
papers in a number of Southern states, 
he established the Olla (La.) Signal in 
1927, selling it a year later to travel as 
advertising representative for a chain of 
weeklies. 

He established the Delhi (La.) Dispatch 
in 1934 and still is its publisher. He has 
done a lot of free lance writing for news- 
papers, magazines, trade journals and 
syndicates. He joined Western News- 
paper Union in 1938 as service editor of 
the Little Rock branch. He is now con- 
nected with the WNU editorial depart- 
ment in Chicago where, among other 
things, he writes a column “You Might 
Try This,” for the Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
giving various promotion hunches. He 
is married and has a son and a daughter. 





that it would run backwards. The me- 
chanic says you’re a darn good cartoonist, 
but not much of an engineer.” 





Stop That Story! ted irom raves) 


that alcohol had been consumed. They 
would act according to the findings of the 
court. ... 

“There are many excuses for driving 
and drinking; but there are no reasons 
for doing it. Those who do, not only 
menace the lives of others but put their 
own lives in jeopardy ... at the very 
least, they endanger their own reputa- 
tions. In almost every city in the United 
States, the courts will not allow anyone 
to prevent the law from reaching those 
who make this mistake. For the same rea- 
sons, the press will not allow anyone to 
‘Stop That Story.’ 

“Mr. Ridder’s explanation of the edi- 
tor’s point of view always stresses the fact 
that a newspaper’s obligation to society 


as a whole exceeds that which it owes 
to individuals because of sympathy, 
friendship or because of hardship it might 
cause individuals,” Mr. Wiggins ex- 
plained. “In each instance the editorial 
policy has been to weigh the story in 
terms of public interest and the news- 
paper’s responsibility to the community.” 

In the program as in actual cases, the 
editor’s stand has seldom been to delete 
the story. The only radio case thus far 
in which it was deemed justifiable by Mr. 
Ridder to do so was in leaving out a mar- 
riage license report when the girl was an 


expectant mother. 


In these radio sketches, the publisher 
turned editorial thumbs down on requests 





to leave out: a crime story when the 
criminal’s mother was suffering with 
heart trouble; a story in which the repu- 
tation of a druggist—a good advertiser 
—would be affected by the publication of 
a serious error by his pharmacist; a mar- 
riage license report which would cause 
the woman to lose her job if her employer 
saw it. 

The jurors in several instances have 
been at odds with the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press point of view, usually on 
the side of favoring deletion. One mem- 
ber, however, felt strongly that the mar- 
riage license of the expectant mother, 
which the editors would have omitted, 
should be published. 

On the program dramatizing the story 
of a pharmacist’s mistake which caused a 
death, the publisher gave the following 
explanation: 

“Would the editor of the Dispatch-Pio- 
neer Press stup that story? He has been 
told that publication would ruin a com- 
petent employee, injure a_ responsible 
business organization, and offset the good 
achieved by thousands of dollars’ worth 
of advertising expenditures invested in 
the editor’s own newspaper... . 

“A mishap so serious that human life 
is involved will eventually become known 
to a community, whether a newspaper 
prints a story about it or not. And the 
public knowledge gained by hearsay may 
be more discreditable to the pharmacist 
and the drug company than the truth. 

“Readers of newspapers are entitled to 
an accurate account of this tragedy. It is 
pretty clear that this was only an error, 
but if editors determine for themselves 
the motives of those who are responsible 
for such mishaps, society surely will be 
deprived, from time to time, of informa- 
tion that might lead to the disclosure of 
wrong doing... . 

“The editors of the Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press would not stop that story.” 


Some of the dramatizations, suggested 
by Mr. Wiggins and written by Northrup 
(“Bun”) Dawson of the WCCO staff, are 
actual stories with only a change of 
names. Others are purely fictitious. All 
are representative of the kind of requests 
for deletions that frequently come to 
editors. 

“We have evidence of listener-interest 
in these programs,” the young managing 
editor pointed out. “Letters, telephone 
calls and visits from members of the radio 
audience have showed us that sometimes 
the listeners favored the editor’s deci- 
sions; sometimes they opposed them, 
feeling that the Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press would have been cruel and unfair 
in their handling of the stories.” 

After more than four months of the 
weekly programs, Mr. Wiggins summed 
up his opinions of this new kind of good 
will promotion: 

“The programs have achieved their pur- 
pose. The radio audience has been stimu- 
lated to discuss the decisions to print or 
not to print; it has been shown the factors 
editors must consider in deciding whether 
to ‘Stop That Story.’” 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Detective Fiction 


Derecrive fiction always ranks well 
up on a list of reader popularity. During 
troubled times, such as those precipitated 
by war, this form of story steps up even 
higher. Detective stories are one of the 
most highly favored departments of the 
so-called “escapist literature.” Readers 
curl up around a good bristling duel of 
wits and maneuvering between the detec- 
tive and the mystery at hand and forget 
all about the war. 

Rex Stout, creator of the detective char- 
acter, Nero Wolfe, testifies that he merely 
writes two stories a year around Nero and 
a sleuthing case and spends the rest of 
the time in his garden and home and in 
an occasional radio appearance on patri- 
otic programs. He estimates that each 
story requires six weeks to write, which 
allows him an annual vacation from his 
craft of nine months. 

He says that he pounds out his stories 
on the typewriter and that they go 
straight to the printer without laborious 
revision and editing. Just grinds ’em out 
and they go over with the reading public. 
His characters are drawn from his circle 
of acquaintances and friends, with the ex- 
ception of the murderer. The culprit gets 
special attention from his imagination. 

His friends suggest various places for 
settings. One of them mentioned that a 
flower show might be a gorgeous back- 
ground for a murder. Stout agreed and 
th> setting for the next Nero Wolfe mys- 
tery will be a flower show. As he started 
to write the story, he said that he himself 
did not know who the murderer was. 
However, he had the victim picked out. 


Tue major national magazines have be- 
come the foremost market for detective 
fiction, he declared. A serial to one of 
the leading general magazines may bring 
as much as $20,000; while the average 
book may not yield more than $3,000 or 
$5,000 to the writer. The radio has be- 
come an important market for stories. He 
is considering an offer to put Nero Wolfe 
on the air. 

Magazine writing is confining to the 
writer, Stout points out. Every periodical 
has its exacting requirements and its 
severe taboos, which he says are arbi- 
trary and prevents serious writers from 
producing their best. 

While writing is his foremost .occupa- 
tion, reading is a close second. And his 
reading centers on detective fiction, which 
has been so extensive that he should be 
classed as something of an expert. 

In his opinion, the best American de- 
tective story is “The Maltese Falcon” by 
Dashiell Hammett, with Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s “The Man in Lower Ten” de- 
serving of a place among the leaders. 
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Edgar Wallace, one of the most prolific 
of all writers, turned out several first 
class stories around the detective figure 
Reeder. The Reggie Fortune stories by 
H. C. Bailey came in for his praise. 


For those who may wish to study this 
field of writing, Stout’s list of standout 
detective stories may be of interest. This 
list includes: 

“The Benson Murder Case,” by S. S. 
Van Dine. 

“The Red House Mystery,” by A. A. 
Milne. 


Nieman Fellows 


third issue especially was explored in all 
directions with Joseph Alsop, Herbert 
Agar, Archibald MacLeish, George Seldes, 
Quincy Howe, Dorothy Thompson, Ed- 
ward Weeks, Ben Robertson, Raymond 
Clapper, Ralph Ingersoll, Ralph Coghlan 
and several others pitching heartily into 
the discussion at different times. How- 
ever, Nieman dinners are off-the-record 
affairs or some grand stories could be told. 

Most of the members of the Harvard 
faculty and the newspaper men and 
women who came to Cambridge as our 
dinner guests frankly approved of the 
Nieman idea and were optimistic about 
its potential influence on journalism. 


THERE have been two main criticisms 
of the plan. The first has been that men 
from small papers, instead of returning to 
elevate journalism in their home towns, 
have grabbed jobs in New York. 

Lyons has pointed out that this is a 
myth. There have been changes but, with 
two exceptions, the men left one large 
paper or news service to go to another. 
And there were mitigating circumstances 
in both exceptions; one man was the pub- 
lisher of his paper and still owns it al- 
though he works in New York, while the 
other was advised by his boss to seek an- 
other job because of financial conditions. 

As for the others, Lyons explains that 
they are of an age where men are inclined 
to make changes and would probably have 
done so had they not been Nieman fel- 
lows. There was one change this year. 
Charles Edmundson, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch editorial writer, joined the staff of 
Fortune magazine at a considerable in- 
crease in salary. 

The other criticism is that small news- 
papers are slighted in the selections. As 
a matter of fact, Lyons is champion of the 
cause of the small daily, and in the past 
one out of every four Nieman fellows 
has come from a small newspaper. One, 
Edward A. Wyatt, of the Petersburg (Va.) 
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“At the Villa Rose,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Murder of Roger Ackroyd,” by 
Agatha Christie. 

“Strong Poison,” by Dorothy Sayers. 

“Death Among the Artists,” by Margery 
Allingham. 

“Hamlet, Revenge,” by Michael Innes. 

“The Beast Must Die,” by Nicholas 
Blake. 

“The Man Who Was Thursday,” by 
G. K. Chesterton. 

“The Silver Sickle Murders,” by Free 
man Wills Crofts. 

“Fast Company,” by Marco Page. 

“How the Old Woman Got Home,” by 
M. P. Shiel. 

Among Stout’s own work, the “League 
of Frightened Men” and “Some Buried 
Caesar” are among his best known stories. 
Also the stories written around his char 
acter, Archie Compson. 


| Concluded from page 7 | 


Progress-Index, on his return was made 
editor-in-chief. 

I do not want to create the false im 
pression that every Nieman Fellow is be 
sieged with offers of jobs. One man in 
our group, who had reached the maxi 
mum salary he could receive on the small 
daily where he was employed, openly but 
unsuccessfully sought another job this 
year, his editor being aware of his inten 
tion. The launching of PM in 1940 took 
four Nieman fellows. When that group 
is ignored, the employment changes re 
turn to a more normal percentage. 

Most of the men have gone back to their 
own newspapers, to better assignments 
and better pay. 


Durinc the past year, the academic 
and journalistic specialists with whom we 
have come in contact have broadened the 
horizons of most of us. Selfishly, I am 
glad that if this world situation had to 
arise, it reached its present intensity dur 
ing the past year; that John L. Lewis 
backed Willkie and then resigned as CIO 
president when he did; that the Presi 
dential election involving the now almost 
forgotten third term issue came when it 
did; that we were in on the discussions of 
“peace aims”; that the defense program 
with all its elements, and the uproar over 
the percentage of newspapers that sup 
ported Willkie when the people voted for 
Roosevelt should occur in “our time.” 

During these heated arguments among 
ourselves, with our guests, the members 
of the faculty and other newspapermen, 
something happened to me. 

The nature of the change will not be 
clear until I get back in the city room and 
have time to take stock of myself. I do 
not expect the other members of the staff 
to stare, amazed at the change in me. 
They probably will not notice any. But 
I know it is there. It lies in a broader 
viewpoint, in a more tolerant attitude, in 
a better understanding of the things I 
shall have to cover. 
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Journalism in Khaki 


Continued from page 4| 


the commissioned officers in news and 
content would have but slight value from 
the Morale aspect. The worth of the camp 
paper, on the other hand, is found in its 
appeal among the rank and file of the 
men. 

Since this is so, the N.C.O. and private 
should contribute to the columns of the 
paper if it is to have this broad appeal. 
The typical enlisted man gets a “kick” 
out of seeing his name, or that of his Com- 
pany, in print, regardless of the size of 
the paper: he is then proud to get a copy 
and mail it back to his family. The aver- 
age soldier would rather have his name 
in the camp newspaper than in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, since all his friends 
would see it in the camp newspaper, and 
might not in the latter. 

Another important function of the 
camp newspaper is to appeal to the “home 
folks.” During the World War the soldiers 
were urged to send home their camp or 
organization paper when they had fin- 
ished reading it. Soldiers in a given 
camp may come from the four points of 
the compass, and their relatives enjoy see- 
ing a newsy publication about camp life. 
A good paper will stimulate in this way 
civilian morale also. Lots of the soldiers 
find it hard to write a letter—they just 
can't think of a thing to say. They will 
buy a paper and send it home and their 
relatives have this in lieu of a long letter. 

Camp papers are eagerly read by out- 
siders, who regard them as entertaining 
and unusual journalistic enterprises. The 
papers unconsciously reflect the spirit of 
the camp and this will be bound to have a 
reaction on civilians. Civilian morale has 
been said to be to morale in the armed 
forces as the cannon to the shell, and they 
are certainly closely tied together. It is 
generally wise therefore that the columns 
of the camp newspaper print items which 
stimulate a wholesome interest in military 
life and uplift morale, and avoid or play 
down subjects which might evoke criti- 
cism, or cause the folks back home to 
worry. 


THe typical camp newspaper will have 
a lively humor column and one or more 
“gag” cartoons or similar illustrations. A 
couple of photographs on each page will 
further brighten up the pages, as the lay- 
out is unrelieved by advertising in most 
of the camp papers. 

It must always be remembered that the 
object of the camp newspaper is to be a 
publication identified with the men them- 
selves. A paper gotten out commercially 
may be a superior product journalistically 
to something gotten out by the soldiers 
themselves, but the paper published by 
all-soldier talent will have a far greater 
appeal. In nearly every regiment there 
are men who are handy with a pencil, 
and cartoons by Pvt. Joe Doakes will 


elicit more attention and corament than 
last year’s Pulitzer prize cartoon. 

As for subject-matter, items which are 
distinctly calculated to produce discon- 
tent or depression are best omitted, or 
presented succinctly on page four. But 
if it is a camp problem which is causing 
grumbling an intelligent discussion of it 
and its alleviation by the proper officer 
in the paper may act as a safety valve, if 
featured on page one. One cannot lay 
down general rules here, each case has to 
be governed by individual circumstances. 

In general, however, editorials, car- 
toons, news items, headlines or jokes 
which may stir up criticism or be liable to 
misinterpretation or may be miscon- 
strued, should be avoided. In military life, 
faults are not usually corrected through 
journalistic blasts. Attempts to correct 
faults should be indirect or suggestive 
when done through camp newspaper 
columns. 

If there is a situation in a camp which 
needs correction, and it can be done prop- 
erly through the columns of the camp 
newspaper, such situations may often be 
“attacked” by means of humor or car- 
icature. Anything with a smile in it will 
not be resented, where criticism by sar- 
casm might be likely to produce this re- 
sult. 

Articles which might tend to split the 
military group into classes, and thus 
cause distinction and comparisons, are 
plainly not desirable. Similarly, those 
which tend to undermine constituted au- 
thority and military discipline. 

Most of the contents of the paper will 
revolve around the camp and its activi- 
ties. The Balkan crisis will go unnoticed, 
while the fact that Corp. Bill Henderson 
won an award for marksmanship will 
rate three paragraphs. 

In a camp of any size, there is no lack 
of subjects for journalistic treatment, and 
the paper which gets in the most news 
about the most individuals and military 
organizations will more nearly hit the 
mark than any other. The morale value 
of soldier publications lies in their stimu- 
lation of cheerfulness, contentment, local 
interest, pride in service, personal ambi- 
tion, esprit de corps and discipline. 


In an effort to improve the public rela- 
tions of the Army generally, and also the 
caliber of the camp newspapers, the War 
Department held a conference of U. S. 
Army public relations officers on March 
11-14, 1941, in Washington, with repre- 
sentatives attending from all over the 
country. Generals and journalists of 
note, publicists and publishers, all ad- 
dressed these officers on the various 
aspects of modern public relations. 

One of the authorities who addressed 
the officers, Col. John Callan O’Laughlin, 
veteran journalist of three wars, and pres- 
ident and publisher of the Army and 





Navy Journal, said, in talking about serv- 
ice journals: 

“I rank a good Public Relations Officer 
as worth a division, and a genius as equal 
to the commander of an Army. Such an 
Officer must have a sense of judgment, a 
sense of timing, and a sense of news val- 
ues. .. . Besides their qualifications as 
Public Relations Officers—and such are 
born and not made—the Officers of the 
Army and Navy know their respective 
Services, and they can be of supreme use- 
fulness in promoting the morale of the 
troops and crews with which they are 
serving. So, an officer in this position 
must not only have to mind the necessity 
of establishing and maintaining proper 
and effective contacts with the public, but 
he must have always before him the pro- 
motion of service morale.” 

This might be said to be the objective 
of service publications—to further mo- 
rale. The matter of promoting camp news- 
papers has rightly been charged to the 
Morale Branch of the General Staff, 
rather than the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions of the War Department, although in 
the field the public relations officer may 
be entrusted with both duties in a particu- 
lar camp. 

Before closing, a word should be said 
about the independent or semi-independ- 
ent service journal, which in their totality 
wield a considerable influence upon the 
armed services. (Publications such as the 
Infantry Journal, or Army and Navy 
Journal.) 


Cot. O’LAUGHLIN, in a talk on serv- 
ice journals of this class, said recently: 

“The importance of our service jour- 
nals lies in two fields—in their useful in- 
fluence upon national sentiment, and in 
their indoctrination of and service to the 
Services wherever they may be... . It 
has been the business also of the service 
journals to insist upon proper quarters 
and barracks for officers and enlisted men 
in place of shanties that could not be 
kept warm in winter because of cracks in 
the floors and walls. . . . 

“Another value of the service journals 
lies in their attention to communications 
from officers and enlisted men. Annually 
we (Army and Navy Journal) receive 
thousands of letters from officers usually 
expressing their views on this or that pro- 
fessional matter, and from the enlisted 
personnel inquiring as to their standing 
on eligible lists, their rights in the mat- 
ters of pay and allowances, their pension- 
able status, and their opportunities for 
employment upon retirement. 

“It may be suggested that an officer or 
an enlisted man could get from the War 
Department a reply from an inquiry by 
the use of service channels. He could in 
most cases. But let me point out that 
many of these same officers and men do 
not like to clog official channels with per- 
sonal inquiries. There are many officers 
and enlisted men who wish to initiate a 
discussion of some development they de- 
vise in strategy or tactics or arms, but are 
unwilling to make their suggestions of- 

| Concluded on page 19 | 
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Harbor History 


HARBOR OF THE SUN, The Story of 
the Port of San Diego, by Max Miller. 329 
pp. Hlustrated. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., New York. $3. 


When the editors of Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. Inc., selected Max Miller to write 
the story of the port of San Diego—the 
second in a series of volumes which will 
perpetuate the color, the romance and 
the adventure of America’s major har- 
bors-—-they knew whai they were doing. 

For Max Miller knows the San Diego 
waterfront as well as any man could— 
more than that, he can write about it in 
such a way that others can see and feel it 
too. Need we mention his “I Cover the 
Waterfront” to bear witness to the point? 

But you would hardly expect Max 
Miller to write formal history—the sort 
of dry-as-dust history that may be valu- 
able for formal record, for purposes of 
reference and future research but seldom 
makes good reading. And he doesn’t. 

He begins his chronicle with the arrival 
of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese 
sailing under the Spanish flag, in the har- 
bor later called San Diego. The date was 
1542 and the arrival was on two rickety 
ships, the Victoria and the San Salvador. 
He faithfully records significant dates, the 
major developments and changes in the 
400 years that have followed—but he does 
it in the Miller manner. 

Perhaps the best summary of those 400 
years is the following paragraph: “San 
Diego, as we may have gathered by now, 
has been a town of Long Sleeps inter- 
spersed with sudden Big Outbursts. And 
by such items is arranged the harbor’s 
calendar of memories.” 

As he weaves the story of the Long 
Sleeps and the Big Outbursts together, 
Chronicler Miller relates the story of the 
padres; of the subjugation and degrada- 
tion of the Indians; the quest for furs that 
brought English and American ships to 
the port; of the Hide-and-Tallow age so 
ably recorded in Richard Henry Dana’s 
classic “Two Years Before the Mast,” the 
coming of the Americans and other 
events. 

But he gets off on interesting bypaths 
during his account—bypaths that bring 
you the story of one of the greatest horse- 
back rides in history; of the romance of 
Capt. Henry Fitch and Donaze Josefa; 
of San Diego’s first editor; of Arvaez 
the Pirate and of the Itata incident— 
the Chilean insurgent transport which 
brought strained relations between Chile 
and the United States. Or maybe these 
aren’t bypaths, merely interesting divi- 
sions of the main road of the story. 

The closing chapters bring interesting 
pictures of the little known coastal is- 
lands, of the importance of the harbor 
as a Naval base, and, a possible hint of 
the future resting in the kelp beds. 

It’s a long jump from the rickety ships 
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Book Bulletins 


BEHIND THE RISING SUN, by 
James R. Young. 334 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., New York. 83. 

Jimmie Young, ace Far Eastern corre 
spondent for International News Service, 
contributor to THe Quit and speaker at 
the Des Moines convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
tells in this timely and fast-moving book 
the story of his 13 years as a correspondent 
in Japan, climaxed and capped by his 
lengthy stay in jail, which was so well de 
scribed in Tue Quit recently by Mrs 
Young. It is a book any newspaperman will 
enjoy. 

e 


THE WILD SEVENTIES, by Denis 
Tilden. Lynch. 547 pp. Illustrated. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
$5. 

In this volume, Mr. Lynch, a political 
reporter for the New York Herald Tribune 
whose earlier books include ‘Criminals 
and Politicians,” “Grover Cleveland,” 
***Boss’ Tweed,” and ‘“‘Martin Van Buren,” 
turns his probing pen to one of the most 
turbulent and flamboyant decades in the 
history of this country—the years 1870 to 
1880. 

Copiously illustrated, the book deals 
with almost incredible events and the 
amazing personalities of the period. 


LONDON DIARY, by Quentin Reyn- 
olds. 304 pp. Random House, New 
York, %2. 

This is the uncensored and unedited rec 
ord of an ace newspaperman’s reaction 
to history in the making. Quentin Reyn 
olds’ articles in Collier’s have become 
classics, his “‘The Wounded Don’t Cry” is 
an unforgettable book. This diary was not 
intended for publication. He kept it so 
that he would not forget his day-to-day ac 
tivities, anecdotes and personal reactions to 
the devastating sights and sounds he was 
witnessing and hearing He carried it 
down to the time he left London in De- 
cember for a vacation in New York, made 
the last entry before sailing back a few 
weeks ago. 
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INK ON MY HANDS, by Clayton 
Rand. 348 pp. Carrick & Evans, Ine., 
New York, $3. 

One of the best known publishers of 
weekly newspapers in the country relates 
in this volume the story of his life and 
labors to date—the story of a country edi 
tor, the story of an American community. 

Mr. Rand, publisher of the Dixie Guide, 
in Gulfport, Miss., is a past president of 
the National Editorial Association, a past 
officer in other journalistic organizations 
and remains active in their affairs. He has 
been a publisher since 1919. 











of Cabrillo to the floating fortresses of 
Uncle Sam’s fleet and his giant seaplanes 
roaring overhead, but with Max Miller 
piloting a magic carpet, the flight is a 
most enjoyable one. 

# 


Theatrical Treasure House 


SIXTEEN FAMOUS AMERICAN 
PLAYS, edited by Bennett Cerf and Van 
H. Cartmell, with an introduction by 
Brooks Atkinson. 1049 pp. Garden City 
Publishing Co., New York. $1.98. 


Here, in one volume, are the complete 
and unabridged texts of 16 of the best 
known American plays of the last two 
decades—and at a price less than the 
single text of most of them would have 
cost. 

Messrs. Cerf and Cartmell pointedly do 
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not label these the “best” 16 plays of the 
period. They are, they note, their per 
sonal preferences, limited as they were to 
16. They note that the plays selected have 
several things in common: all are products 
of the past two fruitful decades of the 
American theater; all are by native play- 
wrights and are concerned with native 
themes; all were outstanding commercial 
successes and most of them will continue 
to be played for many years to come, and 
three of them are Pulitzer Prize winners. 

The plays are arranged chronologically, 
in the order of their original presentation 
on the Broadway stage. They cover a 
wide variety of themes, as the list indi 
cates. And here, after all this preamble, 
is the list: 

“They Knew What They Wanted,” by 
Sidney Howard; “The Front Page,” by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur; “The 
Green Pastures,” by Mare Connelly; 
“Biography” by S. N. Behrman; “Ah, 
Wilderness,” by Eugene O'Neill; “The 
Petrified Forest,” by Robert Sherwood: 
“Waiting for Lefty,” by Clifford Odets; 
“Dead End,” by Sidney Kingsley. 

“Boy Meets Girl,” by Bella and Samuel 
Spewack; “The Women,” by Clare Booth: 
“Having Wonderful Time,” by Arthur 
Kober; “Our Town,” by Thornton Wilder; 
“The Little Foxes,” by Lillian Hellman: 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” by Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman: “The Time 
of Your Life,” by William Saroyan, and 
“Life With Father,” by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse. 

As Brooks Atkinson sums it up in his 
introduction: “Although they are only 
part of the 50 or 75 excellent plays writ 
ten in the period between 1924 and 1939, 
I can honestly endorse them as lively 
reading and as evidence of the contin 
uous vitality of the American theater.” 

Anyone interested in the theater needs 
no further comment in regard to this 
volume—the list of plays included is 
enough in itself. 





Books and Authors 


Harold Ross, the New Yorker’s fabu 
lous editor-in-chief since the magazine’s 
inception, has contracted to write his 
autobiography for Random House. It’s 
title will be “My Life on a Limb.” 

* 

For almost four years, Frank Monag 
han, professor of history at Yale, assisted 
by a small research staff, has been quietly 
planning and arranging material for a 
complete, clear, and concise one-volume 
history of the United States. His work 
has reached the point where Random 
House, his publisher, feels that a public 
announcement of the project is now in 
order. The book will run to about a quar 
ter of a million words—roughly seven 
hundred pages—and will cover the his 
tory of America from Columbus to the 
last day of 1941. Random House, which 
considers the project the most important 
on its program today, is planning to pub 
lish the book in 1942, and hopes to keep 
the price under three dollars, in order to 
bring the book within reach of as many 
people as possible. 
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Chapters Hold 


SDX Founders’ 
Day Meetings 


Proressionat and undergraduate 
chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, held a series of 
meetings in March and April to observe 
the fraternity’s founding April 17, 1909, 
at De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

The Detroit Professional Chapter, un- 
der the guidance of George Taubeneck, 
editor and publisher of Electrical Refrig- 
eration and Air Conditioning News, 
staged its party April 2 in order to have 
as one of its speakers Rafael Valdivieso, 
of El Imparcial, Santiago, Chile, one of 
the seven newspapermen who recently 
spent two months on the staffs of leading 
North American newspapers. 

Valdivieso, who spent his time in the 
United States as a member of the staff 
of the Detroit News, and S. L. A. Marshall, 
military commentator of the News, shared 
the speaking chores of the evening on the 
general subject of “Pan American Re- 
lations.” 

The meeting, held in the Down Town 
Club, was attended by 35 members and 
guests. 


Tue New York Professional Chapter 
held its annual Founders’ Day meeting 
April 16 at Midston House, New York 
City, with 77 members and guests turn- 
ing out for the excellent program which 
included as speakers Raymond Daniell, 
chief of the London bureau of the New 
York Times, speaking on “The Battle for 
England”; Barry Faris, Editor-in-Chief of 
International News Service, “Sigma Delta 
Chi,” and Harry Hansen, literary critic 
of the New York World-Telegram, dis- 
cussing “Current Literary Trends.” 

New Officers elected were: Barry 
Faris, president; Oscar Leiding, Cable 
Editor, the Associated Press, first vice- 
president; James Wright Brown, Jr., pub- 
lisher, Editor & Publisher, second vice- 
president, and John A. Crone, research 
economist, Young & Rubicam, secretary- 
treasurer. 

More than 125 newspapermen and 
guests attended the Founders’ Day meet- 
ing sponsored March 25 by the Indian- 
apolis Professional Chapter. The speaker 
was Robert Nixon, International News 
Service foreign correspondent, who de- 
scribed the retreat from Dunkirk. Prof. 
Donald D. Burchard, of Butler Univer- 
sity, presided. 

Officers elected by the Indianapolis 
group were: Walter Morse, Indianapolis 
Star, president; Paul Henderson, Asso- 
ciated Press, vice-president; Robert How- 
ard, Indianapolis News, secretary, and 
J. E. O’Brien, Indianapolis Times, treas- 
urer. 


Tue San Francisco Professional Chap- 
ter had 46 members and guests present 
at a luncheon meeting April 8 in the 
Press Club honoring James G. Stahlman, 





Jimmie Young Speaks at University of Oregon 





Jimmie Young, widely known former Far Eastern correspondent for International News Serv- 
ice, described his experiences in the Orient at a luncheon held in his honor April 2 by the 
University of Oregon chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at Eugene. The luncheon followed an initiation 
ceremony at which ten Oregon students were initiated as undergraduate members of SDX 
and Wallace A. Sprague, acting publisher of the Salem Statesman, was made a professional 
member. The picture above shows, from left to right, Young; Sprague; Lyle M. Nelson, president 
of the Oregon chapter of the fraternity, and E. Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Portland Oregonian 
and vice president of Sigma Delta Chi in charge of undergraduate affairs. The undergraduates 
initiated were: Don Butzin, Bernard Engel, Lee Flatberg, Ed Hoyt, Russ Hudson, Tom Judd, 


Johnnie Kahananui, Jeff Kitchen, 


former president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, now assist- 
ant to Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox. 

Stahlman and representatives of the 
Navy in the Bay Region spoke. 

The San Francisco Professional Chap- 
ter had held a very successful “Country 
Editor’s Night” several weeks previously 
in cooperation with the Stanford under- 
graduate chapter. 

Eighteen members of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association execu- 
tive committee and advisory council 
were guests at the dinner which fol- 
lowed the initiation of six California 
newspapermen into the fraternity. 

The feature address of the evening was 
provided by a half century of newspaper 
reminiscences related by William A. 
Chalfant, publisher of the Bishop Inyo 
Register, who has edited that paper for 
53 years. Dallas Wood, executive editor 
of Peninsula Newspapers, Inc., spoke on 
“Nuts and Screwballs” he has met dur- 
ing his years in the publishing field. 

In “Nothin’ Ever Happens to the Coun- 
try Editor,” M. F. (Pop) Small, Quincy 
Feather River Bulletin, recounted in a hu- 
morous vein the problems of handling lo- 
cal news and operating a country news- 
paper. 

F. W. (Red) Mosher, editor of the 
Corning Observer, talked on “Head- 
aches,” reviewing the scope of an editor’s 
civic activity. In addition to his position 
on the newspaper, Mosher holds 23 offi- 
cial positions ranging from president of 
the ski club and manager of the girls’ 
softball team to that of deputy coroner. 

These speakers were preceded by brief 
talks by Dudley Field Malone, distin- 
guished attorney, and Edward J. Flynn, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
committee. 

Toastmaster for the evening was John 
B. Long, general manager of the CNPA. 

Initiated into Sigma Delta Chi were 
Vail M. Pittman, Ely (Nev.) Times, 
brother of the late Senator Key Pittman; 
J. R. Boothe, editor of the San Rafael In- 
dependent; Kenneth L. Bowen, editor of 
the Redwood City Tribune; George Mc- 
Cadden, United Press; Robert Cavagnaro, 


Ray Schrick and Wes Sullivan. 


Associated Press; and Hugh Baker, man- 
ager of the CNPA San Francisco office. 


On March 11, the University of South- 
ern California chapter held its initiation 
and dinner at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club. 

Initiated into professional membership 
were J. D. Funk, general manager of the 
Santa Monica Outlook and treasurer of 
the CNPA, and Ed Ainsworth, of the Los 
Angeles Times. L. E. Jessen, editor and 
publisher of the Holtville Tribune, was 
unable to attend. Undergraduates initi- 
ated into the chapter were Vernon Mc- 
Pherson, Cucamonga; Walter McArthur, 
Ontario; Wallace Raabe, Los Angeles; 
Richard Mulcahy, Alhambra. 

The guest speakers of the evening were 
Tom Treanor, columnist of the Los An- 
geles Times, and H. V. Kaltenborn, na- 
tionally known radio commentator and 
interpreter of world affairs. Kaltenborn’s 
talk was unusual in that he spoke not 
about war, but of the relationship of the 
press to radio, as seen through the eyes 
of an ex-newspaperman of radio fame. 

One hundred fifty-two persons attended 
the meeting, the largest turnout Sigma 
Delta Chi has ever had. Ron Wagoner, 
chief of the Los Angeles bureau of 
United Press, presided. 


Tue Northeastern Oklahoma Profes- 
sional Chapter met April 17 in Tulsa. 
After an organization meeting, the chap- 
ter was the guest of Radio Station 
KVOO where Lawrence W. Stinson, 
chief engineer of the station, gave a talk 
concerning and a demonstration of fac- 
simile and telévision. He observed he 
did not believe facsimile would ever 
offer newspapers any competition. 

The following executive council was 
elected by the chapter: Theodore A. 
Ediger, Tulsa Tribune, chairman; Charles 
McKinney, Tulsa World; Bud Jackson, 
Station KVOO; and George Church, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
Earle Radcliffe, Tulsa Tribune, was chair- 
man of the committee for the meeting. 

Details of other meetings failed to 
reach THE QuILL in time for this issue. 
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Banquet Scene as Sigma Delta Chi Installs New Chapter at Emory University 





This group was photographed at the conclusion of the banquet which 
followed the installation of a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at Emory Uni 


versity in Atlanta on Saturday, April 12. Seated, from left to right, 
are James Pope, managing editor, Louisville Courier-Journal, who was 
initiated as a professional member; Prof. J. G. Stipe, Emory registrar; 
Dr. J. Harris Purks, Emory dean of arts and sciences; Wright Bryan, 
managing editor, Atlanta Journal (behind Dr. Purks); John Paschall, 
editor, Atlanta Journal; Dr. Goodrich C. White, Emory vice-president 
and dean of graduate school; J. Roy McGinty, editor, Calhoun (Ga.) 
Times, and vice-president, Georgia Press Association (professional 
initiate); Osburn Zuber, associate editor, Birmingham (Ala.) News 


tive secretary of Sigma Delta Chi; James C. Seymour, assistant profes 
sor of journalism at Emory and secretary-manager of Georgia Press 
Association; Calvin Kytle, vice-president of new chapter and editor, 
Emory Wheel; Marcus Bartlett, instructor in radio journalism at Emory 
and production manager, WSB (professional initiate); Chess Aber 
nathy, Jr., former editor, Cobb County Times and now lecturer in 
journalism at Emory (professional initiate); Prof. Willett Kempton 
University of Georgia; W. S. Kirkpatrick, news editor, Atlanta Journal 
Ernest Rogers, radio and movie editor, Atlanta Journal (professional 
initiate). Standing immediately behind Mr. Abernathy is Al B. Rich 
ardson, of the Atlanta bureau of the Associated Press, who also was a 
professional initiate, while standing between Mr. Abernathy and Pro 





(professional initiate); Prof. Raymond B. Nixon, head of Emory de 
editorial writer, St 
of Sigma 
Chewning, president of new chapter; James C. Kiper, national execu 


partment of journalism; 
Post-Dispatch, 


Irving Dilliard, 
and national president 


fessor Kempton 
Louis Ramsey High 


David 


School, 


Delta Chi; 


professional members. 


is Jack Cress, 
Birmingham, Ala., 
Others standing are active members of the new 


adviser of student publications for 
another new professional 


chapter and visiting 





Joun Norman (Ohio State 40) recently 
joined the Washington bureau of Trans- 
radio Press Service. 


LAWRENCE N. Exprep (Wisconsin 40) has 
left the editorial staff of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, Wis., to join the 
editorial staff of the Story Papers, pub- 
lished by the David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Darrect Hurr (Iowa ’36) 
is editor of Story Papers. 


JoHN Paut Taytor (Purdue ’39) is on the 
editorial staff of Industrial Power maga- 
zine, published at St. Joseph, Mich. 


Pror. Joun E. Stempet (Indiana ’23), head 
of the Indiana University department of 
journalism and a past president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, recently was awarded a gold 
key for “outstanding and meritorious 
service” in the field of college publications 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 


STEPHEN J. JeLINneK (Nebraska °40) for- 
merly of the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal, is 
now night editor of the Fremont (Neb.) 
Daily Tribune. 





Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, IIl. 
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Joe MITcHELL CuappLe (Florida profes 
sional) of Boston, Mass., author, news 
paperman, and lecturer, returned to the 
scene of his 1931 initiation on Feb. 11 to 
pledge six Florida neophytes. While on 
the campus he addressed a University 
assembly and was guest at a SDX smoker. 


ROLFE JENKINS (Purdue °40) has left his 
job with the Chicago Daily Times to join 
the Chicago bureau staff of United Press. 


James F. Fox (Iowa °40) a former edi 
tor of the Iowa City (Ia.) Daily Iowan, 
joined the advertising and publications 
staff of the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., 
on March 17. 


The Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, pub 
lished by A. Q. MILLER (Kansas Profes 
fessional) and edited by LUMAN G. MILLER 
(Kansas State), recently purchased the 
Republic Advertiser, the twelfth consoli 
dation of the Telescope with other Repub 
lic County papers, making the Telescope 
literally “13 newspapers in one.” The 
Telescope recently was awarded first 
place for general excellence by the Kan- 
sas Press Association. 

Epwarp Price BELL, for 23 years general 
manager of the special foreign service and 
London correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News, has become political editor 
of the Saturday Spectator, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., one of the oldest news and critical 
journals in America. 


Addition of nine new star reporters and 
feature writers to the staff of Inter- 
national News Service has been an- 
nounced by Joseph V. Connolly, presi- 
dent. 

They are: 

Earl Reeves, veteran press association 
correspondent, editor, author and maga- 
zine writer, who has been appointed chief 
of the INS London staff; 


Rear Admiral Clark Howell Wood 
ward, noted as commandant of the Third 
Naval District, who will contribute a 
regular feature on naval strategy in con 
nection with the war; 

James (Jimmy) Conzelman, coach and 
vice president of the Chicago Cardinals 
and a contributor to the Saturday Eve 
ning Post; 

Lee Carson, former columnist and news 
feature writer for the Chicago Times, who 
is being assigned to the INS Washington 
staff; 

Anthony Billingham, former New York 
Times correspondent in China, who is 
being assigned to the INS London staff: 

Capt. John Houston Craige, military 
analyst who is writing a daily review of 
military developments in the war situa 
tion; 

Margaret Lane, famous English news 
paperwoman and novelist who has been 
added to the INS staff in Ireland; 

Hugh Speck, assigned to Sofia for INS 

Calvin Crichton, veteran American 
newspaperman with long experience as 
a reporter in the Far East, who is work 
ing out of Saigon for INS. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Win Typographical Awards at Northwestern 





Here are the first place winners of the second annual typographical contest sponsored for Inland 
Daily Press Association members by the Northwestern Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, and the Medill School of Journalism; left to right: James Wilson, of the 


Carroll (Iowa) Daily Herald; Edwin Lindsay, Decatur (Ill.) Herald & Review; E. F. McDermott, 
Idaho Falls (Idaho) Post-Register, and H. L. Davis, Appleton (Wis.) Post Crescent. 





Become Members of SDX at Louisiana State 





New members of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, initiated by the Louisiana 

State chapter, talk it over with Chapter President Bob Denley (right). The initiates. left to right: 

Allan C. Bartlett, editor of the Houston Press, initiated as a professional member; Burt Hotaling, 

instructor of journalism at Tulane University, professional member; Fern A. Leaming, publisher 
of the Mansfield (La.) Enterprise, professional member, and James Russell, undergraduate 





Leland Stowe Guest of Honor at K. U. 





When Leland Stowe, noted foreign correspondent for the Chicago Daily News, appeared on the 
University of Kansas lecture course recently, he was honor guest at a banquet held by the K. U. 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Following the dinner, Stowe led an informal “bullfest,” during 
which he related his experiences in covering the early campaigns of World War II. Shown in 
the picture above, seated from left to right, are Bob Trump, secretary of the Kansas chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi; Siegfried Mickelson, chapter advisor and assistant professor of journalism: 
Larry Winn, president of the Kansas chapter; and Stowe. Standing behind this quartet is L. N. 
Flint, head of the Kansas department of journalism 





Tabloids— 


[Concluded from page 8} 


without extra help, except for occasional 
special merchandising promotions. And 
as the Eagle’s circulation grew and 
spread into other communities, so, too, 
grew the size of the organization which 
published it. Advertising volume doubled, 
trebled and quadrupled. Classified adver- 
tising became an important factor. It is 
not unusual, for example, to see the Eagle 
(and other morning tabloids, too) carry 
four and five columns of classified adver- 
tising daily. 

In 1937 the Eagle and the Tribune, each 
then having about 10,000 circulation, 
were consolidated and they later became 
affiliated with tne Speidel organization. 
But the story of the rise of the Eagle 
under McCraken, now publisher of both 
of the Cheyenne papers, is a truly sensa- 
tional one in small city journalism. 

McCraken, convinced he had a worth- 
while idea, extended his operations into 
other towns by assisting in the financing 
of three more morning tabloids. 


Meanwute, morning tabloids gained 
footholds in other states. Changes in the 
formula pioneered by McCraken were 
effected by other publishers. It was found, 
for example, that the somewhat intricate 
four-page insert system was unnecessary. 
Colorado saw the introduction of four 
tabloids. Nebraska saw four more de- 
velop, with two of them attaining circula- 
tions that approximate 6,000 copies daily. 

These two papers, located at North 
Platte and Fremont, were partially 
financed by Alfred Hill, former publisher 
of the Wyoming Tribune and the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Express-Courier. 

The charge is frequently made that “it’s 
easy for tabloids to get circulation at a 
nickle a week,” but in many instances 
they don’t remain content with the 5 
cents a week price. They take the bull by 
the horns and raise their prices to seven, 
eight or ten cents a week. And they do it 
on a five-day-a-week publication basis, 
which few large-sized afternoon papers 
have attempted. 

In short, it appears that the foundation 
for development of the “newspapers of 
tomorrow” is being laid in the small com- 
munities of the West and Middle West 
where new ideas have been successfully 
put into black and white newsprint. 
Publishers of these conservative morning 
tabloids are confident their development 
has only begun and that other states will 
see them become more and more numer- 
ous. 





Joun H. Macee (Maine ‘17) has re- 
cently published his third text in the 
field of insurance. “Property Insurance,” 
which has just appeared, is published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., of Chicago, and 
follows “General Insurance,” published 
in 1936 and several times reprinted, and 
“Life Insurance,” published in 1939. The 
author is the State Director for Maine of 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
was formerly Asst. Professor of Econom- 
ics and Sociology at the University of 
Maine. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


ident of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, but he got “told” 
about his, just as we did. 

Irv was speaking at the annual dinner 
of the State Historical Society at Colum- 
bia. His address, entitled “They Came 
from Missouri and They Showed the 
World,” was in the form of a verbal tour 
of the state, stopping at various places to 
name notable persons born there. 

As the most famous Missourian, Samuel 
L. Clemens (Mark Twain) and his birth- 
place, Florida, Monroe County, had chief 
mention. Other stops included the birth- 
places of Gen. John J. Pershing, Laclede; 
Rupert Hughes, author, Lancaster; Glenn 
Frank, educator and publicist, Queen 
City; Walter Williams, journalist and ed- 
ucator, Boonville; Gen. Enoch Crowder, 
Edinburgh; O. O. McIntyre, columnist, 
Plattsburg; J. C. Penney, merchant, 
Hamilton; George S. Johns, editor, 
St. Charles; Tom Bodine, editor, and 
Mary Margaret McBride, author, Paris; 
Homer Croy and Dale Carnegie, authors, 
Maryville; Tex Rickard, fight manager, 
and Jean Harlow, film actress, Kansas 
City, and Bainbridge Colby, Breckinridge 
Long, Frank W. Taussig, Dwight F. Davis, 
Susan Elizabeth Blow and others from 
St. Louis. 

At the conclusion of his address, Dil- 
liard asked for additions to his list of 
Missouri notables. This note was passed 
up to him from one of his listeners: 


“You left out one very famous Mis- 
sourian who showed the world. She 
was born at Cross Timbers, Hickory 
County, population 250. Her name is 
Helen Beck, better known as Sally 
Rand. She certainly showed the 
world!” 


The audience of more than 300 included 
Gov. Donnell, former Gov. Stark, former 
Gov. Caulfield, Supreme Court Judges 
Albert M. Clark, and James M. Douglas, 
and President F. A. Middlebush of the 
University of Missouri, but it appeared 
more likely that the nomination came 
from a table of Sigma Delta Chi members 
from the School of Journalism. 


Khaki 


[Concluded from page 14| 


ficially until after they have learned of 
any flaws other acute minds may detect. 
The service journals offer them.the op- 
portunity of open discussion.” 

The service journals will grow in pres- 
tige and circulation as the defense pro- 
gram gets more advanced. 


THe mission of the new camp papers 
burgeoning forth today is to further camp 
morale, but perhaps they will serve the 
additional important purpose of forging 
writers of real talent. 

One need only recall that such great 
men in the world of printing and writing 
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today as Alexander Woollcott, A. E. Gie- 
gengack (The U. S. Public Printer in 
charge of the Government Printing Of- 
fice), Maj. John T. Winterich (author of 
a dozen books and now on duty with the 
War Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions), Mark Watson, editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, H. R. Baukhage (the radio 
commentator), and many others were on 
the Stars and Stripes in 1918-19. 

Many of these men were no doubt 
spurred on to follow the profession of 
writing or journalism or printing through 
their pleasant associations in soldier jour- 
nalism. 

Who knows what famous writer of 1960 
will have gotten his start on the staff of 
some camp newspaper in 1941? 


Call It Off — 


| Concluded from page 5| 
pag 


Better forget it, as we don’t know 
what issues they were or if order was 
authentic. That’s what comes of hav- 
ing a sportswriter around the office. 
—C. H. C. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 14, 1941 
Boonville Advertiser, 
Boonville, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 

There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing regarding the papers I wanted and 
the price for them. 

In the first mail this morning I re- 
ceived your statements. To that time 
I had received twelve copies of the 
Boonville Advertiser—the exact num- 
ber which I have ordered—as follows: 

5 copies re Mrs. Mary Meyer 
4 copies re Golden Wedding 
3 copies re Helen Baxter 

To that time I had mailed you 42c 
in stamps, 30c worth in one envelope 
and 12c worth in a later one I wrote 
you. Your statement says that you 
did not charge me for four of the 
copies containing the death notice of 
Mrs. Mary Meyer, but that I owed 
you 28c now. 

In the next mail this morning I re- 
ceived a package containing seven 
copies of the Advertiser, all concern- 
ing the above items, but none of 
which I had ordered. 

Will you please write and explain 
this? I surely do not owe you 28 
cents. Also what disposition shall I 
make of the extra copies which I re- 
ceived this morning? 

Yours very truly, 
Margaret Baxter 


Jan. 15, 1941 
lwliss Margaret Baxter: 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Miss Baxter: 

If you have received the papers you 
wanted, then please lets forget the 
whole thing. Just disregard any bills 
you have received. 

I am hopelessly mixed up, and so is 
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everyone else in the office, as to just 
how many of what papers you ordered 
and which ones you paid for or didn’t 
pay for, if any, which I am not sure. 

If you received any extra copies 
which you cannot use, you have my 
permission to dispose of them simply 
by pushing them into the nearest 
wastebasket. 

If we can be of further service to 
you, do not hesitate to let us know, 
but let’s let bygones be bygones and 
start off with a clean slate, what do 
you say? 

Yours respectfully, 
Charles H. Callison, Editor 





ACCORDING TO— 





“The students at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism fol 
low THE QuILt closely every month 
and receive many worthwhile ideas 
from your excellent magazine.” 
JosePH B. Cowan, School of Journal 
ism, University of Missouri 


* 


“T enjoy reading THE QUILL and be 
lieve that it is improving year by 
year. I have been reading it since | 
first joined Sigma Delta Chi at South 
ern Methodist University about 10 
years ago.”—WaLTER N. VERNON, JR., 
Assistant Editor, Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tenn. 








It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for open- 
ings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place t 
turn to in solving the prol 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 












































n emigrant boy from Hungary 
used this desk .. . 


He used it during his first seven years with the New York World, as 
Editor. His name was Joseph Pulitzer. He was one of America's 


great newspapermen. 


It now stands in the Hall of the School of Journalism, Columbia University, the 
gift of James Wright Brown, President of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


Have you ever seen a desk like it? Hand- 
carved of oak, it contains no less than 99 cubby- 
holes and 10 drawers. It even has a small safe. 
What a tale it could tell, could its voice b« 
heard. 


For it does talk, you know. Gaze upon it 
with eyes half closed. Concentrate. Can’t you 
hear it? Softly, true . . . but a whisper, clear 
and distinct. 


Shh . . . we won't interrupt. Just go right 
on listening. 


What a story . . . what a story. 


a. i a 


The spirit and tradition of journalism—of 
editorial leadership—of all that is fine and good 
in newspaperdom—all these are in this story. 
Mellowed with age, more easily apparent in 
perspective, the story this desk which belonged 
to Joseph Pulitzer tells is now newspaper his- 
tory. 


But that was yesterday. What about today? 


The World has gone. New newspapers have 
been born. New trends in journalism have 
started. People are still pioneering. And, never 
was the need greater for young men, for men 
with vision, imagination, fervor, and useful 
ideas. 


All this waits for you. What a heritage! 


For fifty-seven years Epirror & PuBLISHER 
has played a part in this picture. It has held 
down a huge responsibility. Eprror & Pups- 
LISHER has only one purpose in life... the 
business of newspapers. 


It offers news. It offers service to “old- 
timers” and newcomers alike; to publishers, to 
advertisers and agencies, and to all having any- 
thing to do with newspapers. Every week of 
the year, Eprror & Pustisner holds “Open 
House” for you. It puts you into the heart of 
what’s going on with all newspapers—now, to- 
day! It is the “newspaper about newspapers.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 


Times Building, Times Square, New York 


Telephone : 








BRyant 9-3052 




















